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The  publication  of  the  present  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Latin  American  Policy  inaugurates  a further  joint  undertaking 
by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  and  the  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion in  the  field  of  international  education.  With  a view  to  the 
formulation  of  recommendations  regarding  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  the  two  organizations  have  decided  to  sponsor  a 
series  of  independent  committees,  composed  of  well-known  au- 
thorities and  leaders  of  opinion,  which  will  study  current  interna- 
tional problems  of  especial  importance. 

The  present  report,  which  relates  to  the  Seventh  Pan-American 
Conference  opening  at  Montevideo  in  December,  is  the  result  not 
only  of  individual  study  by  the  members,  based  upon  memoranda 
and  questionnaires  prepared  by  the  staffs  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  and  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  but  also  of  a two- 
day  conference  held  by  the  Committee  on  October  28  and  29, 
1933,  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Medford, 
Mass.  The  hospitality  extended  to  the  Committee  on  this  occa- 
sion by  Acting  Dean  Halford  L.  Hoskins  is  warmly  appreciated. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  it  should  be  noted, 
in  no  way  involve  the  responsibility  of  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions or  of  the  Fletcher  School. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  further  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Policy  and  for  the  organization  of  addi- 
tional committees  dealing  with  other  subjects  of  importance  rela- 
tive to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
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Recommendations  as  to  the  Montevideo  Conference 
Prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Latin  American  Policy 

INTRODUCTION 

The  seventh  Pan-American  Conference 
opens  in  December  at  Montevideo  in  a period  of  widespread  disillu- 
sionment concerning  the  possibility  of  international  cooperation  and 
the  value  of  the  conference  method.  If  the  forthcoming  Montevideo 
Conference  fails  to  achieve  any  more  constructive  results  than  the  recent 
economic  and  disarmament  conferences,  the  Committee  on  Latin 
American  Policy  believes  that  the  consequences  may  be  worse  than  if 
no  conference  is  held.  In  view  of  this  danger,  some  members  of  the 
Committee  believe  that  the  Conference  should  be  postponed.  The  ma- 
jority feel,  however,  that  postponement  is  now  impossible,  and  that  the 
only  constructive  policy  is  for  the  governments  to  concentrate  their  at- 
tention upon  a few  outstanding  items  on  the  agenda  and  to  determine 
to  make  the  concessions  necessary  for  agreement. 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  agenda  of  the  Conference 
is  overloaded  and  that  if  the  Conference  attempts  to  deal  with  all  of 
the  items,  there  is  a danger  that  its  work  will  be  hasty  and  ill-advised. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  functions  of  the  Conference 
as  a regional  body  and  to  the  relation  between  its  work  and  that  of 
other  international  agencies.  Certain  items  on  the  agenda  deal  with 
subjects  upon  which  more  general  international  legislation  exists. 
For  example,  on  the  topics  of  bills  of  exchange  and  bills  of  lading 
it  would  be  unfortunate  to  have  new  conventions  launched  to  compete 
with  existing  ones,  when  uniformity  is  the  principal  desideratum. 

Despite  existing  obstacles,  the  Committee  believes  that  the  United 
States  has  already  made  a commendable  contribution  toward  the  po- 
litical success  of  the  Montevideo  Conference  by  avoiding  armed  inter- 
vention in  Cuba  during  the  recent  crisis,  and  it  further  believes  that  an 
even  more  friendly  atmosphere  might  be  created  should  the  United 
States  announce  its  willingness  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Cuba 
for  a revision  of  the  Platt  Amendment  as  soon  as  normal  conditions 
are  restored  in  the  island. 


I.  Mediation  in  the  Chaco  Boreal 

Despite  the  important  achievements  of  the  Pan-American  Arbitra- 
tion Conference  of  1929,  the  peace  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  been 
seriously  disturbed  during  the  last  two  years.  Although  fighting  has 
stopped  in  the  Leticia  area,  a veritable  war  is  still  raging  in  the  Chaco 
Boreal.  In  our  judgment,  it  will  do  little  good  for  the  Montevideo 
Conference  to  draw  up  new  treaties  of  pacific  settlement,  if  at  the 
same  time  it  does  nothing  to  assist  existing  agencies  in  bringing  about 
an  immediate  armistice  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  The  League 
of  Nations  is  exercising  jurisdiction  over  this  dispute,  and  a League 
commission  has  recently  arrived  in  South  America.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  recommends  that  the  Montevideo  Conference  support  the 
present  efforts  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  settlement  of  the  Chaco 
Boreal  dispute,  and  invite  the  League  of  Nations  Commission  to  co- 
operate with  the  Conference  in  endeavoring  to  bring  the  governments 
of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  together  in  direct  negotiations  and  in  ex- 
tending good  offices  at  any  time  during  such  negotiations. 

In  the  event  of  failure  of  direct  negotiations,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends that  the  Montevideo  Conference  should  express  its  hope  that 
both  parties  accept  the  report  of  the  League  of  Nations  Council  as  to 
settlement  of  the  controversy,  and  record  the  willingness  of  the  Ameri- 
can states: 

1.  to  withdraw  diplomatic  representatives,  under  such  conditions 
and  for  such  period  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  from  the  state  or  states 
which  refuse  to  follow  the  Council’s  recommendations  and  continue 
to  resort  to  force;  and 

2.  to  put  into  effect  an  arms  and  loan  embargo  against  such  state 
or  states. 

In  our  opinion,  such  aaion  would  bring  to  an  end  hostilities  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  revive  confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of  con- 
certed action  on  behalf  of  peace. 

II.  Strengthening  American  Peace  Machinery 

The  Montevideo  Conference,  in  the  judgment  of  ±e  Committee, 
should  strengthen  Pan-American  peace  machinery,  keeping  in  mind 
the  importance  of  coordinating  such  an  effort  with  those  of  other  in- 
ternational agencies.  What  is  needed  in  this  respect  is,  first,  a clearer 
definition  of  the  obligation  assumed  in  the  Pact  of  Paris  not  to  resort 
to  force  in  the  settlement  of  a dispute;  and  second,  improved  ma- 
chinery for  pacific  settlement. 
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A.  Non-Aggression  Agreement 

The  Committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  American  states  con- 
clude at  Montevideo  an  agreement  following  the  general  principle  ad- 
vanced by  President  Roosevelt  on  May  16,  to  the  effect  that  no  state, 
acting  on  its  private  authority,  should  send  its  armed  forces  across  the 
frontiers  of  other  states,  except  in  accordance  with  treaties  and  for  the 
purpose  of  evacuating  foreigners  from  the  ports  of  disturbed  areas.* 

6.  Sanctions 

An  agreement  ought  also  to  be  concluded  as  to  the  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  American  states  in  the  event  that  any  one  of  them  resorts 
to  force  in  violation  of  its  obligations.  The  principle  has  already 
been  established  in  the  declaration  signed  by  representatives  of  nine- 
teen American  states  on  August  3,  1932,  with  reference  to  a particular 
dispute,  that  a territorial  arrangement  should  not  be  recognized  unless 
it  has  been  obtained  by  peaceful  means.  The  treaty  signed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  by  various  American  states  on  October  10,  1933,  has  repeated 
the  substance  of  this  declaration. 

The  Committee  favors  the  conclusion  of  a general  inter-American 
agreement  under  which  the  American  states  undertake: 

1.  to  recognize  no  territorial  agreement  which  has  not  been  obtained 
by  peaceful  means,  nor  the  validity  of  the  territorial  acquisitions  which 
may  be  obtained  through  occupation  or  conquest  of  arms; 

2.  to  withdraw  diplomatic  representatives,  under  such  conditions 
and  for  such  period  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  from  the  state  or  states 
which  resort  to  force  in  violation  of  their  obligations;  and 

3.  to  impose  an  arms  and  loan  embargo  against  such  state  or  states. 
C.  An  Agreement  to  Continentalize  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  proposed  non-aggression  agree- 
ment should  not  prevent  one  American  state  from  lending  aid  to  an- 
other American  state  when  the  seizure  of  its  territory  may  be  threatened 
by  a non-American  state.  The  unity  of  opinion  among  the  peoples  of 
both  North  and  South  America  would  seem  to  justify  the  formulation 
of  a general  policy  by  all  the  American  states  to  the  effect  that  no 
non-American  state  should  be  permitted  to  gain  a foothold  in  North 
or  South  America.  Whatever  purposes  may  have  been  served  in  the 

•Professor  Blakeslee,  Professor  Reeves  and  Mr.  Seligman  make  this  reservation:  that,  until 
machinery  is  created  for  international  control  of  intervention,  a state  may  send  its  forces  into  another 
state  when  such  other  state  fails  to  provide  minimum  requirements  for  protection  of  foreign  residents, 
provided  that  prior  thereto  it  must  present  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  a full 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  its  proposed  action,  invite  other  American  governments  to  participate  in  its 
protective  action,  and  finally  promptly  report  to  the  Governing  Board  on  all  action  taken. 
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past  by  the  policy  of  the  United  States  which  is  known  as  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  Committee  appreciates  the  criticism  which  is  frequently 
made  of  this  policy  because  of  its  unilateral  nature.  To  remove  the 
basis  of  such  criticism  and  at  the  same  time  to  assert  a common  in- 
terest of  all  the  American  peoples,  the  Committee  would  recommend 
that  the  Montevideo  Conference  conclude  an  agreement  along  the 
following  lines; 

1.  No  non-American  state  shall  acquire  territory  in  the  American 
hemisphere  under  any  conditions  or  gain  control  of  any  government 
in  the  American  hemisphere;  and,  in  the  event  of  a threat  of  any  such 
action  by  a non-American  state,  the  American  states  shall  consult  with 
each  other. 

2.  No  American  state  shall  seek  in  the  territory  of  another  Ameri- 
can state  any  base  for  military  or  naval  operations;  and  in  the  event 
of  a violation  of  this  undertaking  the  American  states  shall  consult 
with  each  other. 

3.  Each  American  state  shall  have  the  right  to  take  measures  to 
secure  the  observance  of  these  provisions. 

D.  Pacific  Settlement 

Despite  the  provisions  of  the  Gondra  treaty  of  1923  and  of  the 
supplementary  convention  of  1929,  the  obligation  of  pacific  settlement 
as  defined  in  American  treaties  is  by  no  means  complete,  nor  does 
adequate  machinery  for  conciliation  in  this  hemisphere  exist.  The 
Committee  has  carefully  studied  the  project  before  the  Montevideo 
Conference  for  the  creation  of  a permanent  conciliation  commission. 
It  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  a commission  would  not  be  effective  un- 
less it  were  given  a fixed  place  of  meeting,  a permanent  secretariat 
and  an  adequate  budget.  The  Committee  believes  it  undesirable  to 
constitute  such  a commission  of  individuals  selected  for  a term  of 
years.  The  function  of  conciliation  is  political  in  its  nature  and  should 
be  carried  on  primarily  by  responsible  government  representatives 
through  the  instrumentalities  of  a continuous  and  permanent  interna- 
tional organization. 

III.  The  Reorganization  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

The  strengthening  of  inter-American  peace  machinery  calls  for  a 
consideration  of  the  powers  and  organization  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  to  enable  it  better  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  future  inter- 
American  growth.  The  historic  development  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  makes  it  the  organ  of  the  American  states  for  international 
cooperation  and  qualifies  it  to  serve  these  purposes  more  effectively 
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than  they  could  be  served  by  any  new  agency.  The  Committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Pan  American  Union  should  be  thoroughly  reor- 
ganized. It  should  be  made  more  truly  representative  of  all  of  the 
American  states  and  enabled  to  serve  more  constructively  the  interests 
of  them  all.  At  the  same  time  no  functions  should  be  conferred  on 
the  Pan  American  Union  which  duplicate  or  compete  with  those  of 
other  international  agencies.  In  particular  the  Committee  would 
recommend  that  the  two  positions  of  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Board  and  Director-General  of  the  Union  should  not  be  held  at  the 
same  time  by  nationals  of  the  same  state;  that  the  admission  of  Canada 
to  the  Union  be  studied;  that  the  secretariat  of  the  Union  should  be 
strengthened;  and  possibly  also  that  the  organization  of  agencies  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  in  different  capitals  should  be  contemplated. 
The  subject  has  such  broad  ramifications  that  it  cannot  be  disposed 
of  except  after  careful  deliberations,  but  the  Committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  subject  should  be  taken  up  before  the  Pan-American 
Convention  of  1928  enters  into  force.  The  Committee  recommends 
that  the  Montevideo  Conference  should  establish  a committee,  whose 
membership  should  not  be  confined  to  government  officials,  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  concerning  the  reorganization  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  A special  Pan-American  conference  should  be 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  the  report  of  this  Committee. 
Documentation  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

The  Committee  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
documentation  which  would  enable  the  peoples  of  the  American  states 
to  inform  themselves  on  the  activities  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  its  Governing  Board.  The  proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Conference 
at  Havana  were  not  made  generally  available.  It  is  essential  to  the 
public  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Montevideo  Conference  that  its 
proceedings  should  be  promptly  published  and  widely  distributed.  The 
Conference  should  also  adopt  a regulation  that  the  proceedings  of 
future  conferences  be  published  by  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  it 
should  further  call  for  the  periodical  publication  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Governing  Board,  which  are  not  now  published  in  any  form. 

IV.  Economic  and  Financial  Matters 
The  Committee  is  fully  aware  that  the  final  success  of  the  Monte- 
video Conference  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  conclusion  of  agree- 
ments of  a political  and  legal  nature,  but  upon  setting  in  motion  forces 
which  will  facilitate  a solution  of  the  acute  economic  and  financial 
difficulties  of  the  American  states.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  lay  the  foundations  of  political  cooperation  without  a consider- 
ation of  the  economic  basis. 
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The  extent  to  which  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  suffered  from  the 
depression  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  total  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  declined  69  per  cent  between  1929  and  1932, 
its  trade  with  South  America  declined  82  per  cent.  Not  only  have 
imports  and  exports  been  reduced  to  the  extent  of  several  billion 
dollars  annually,  but  United  States  exporters  today  find  that  credits 
due  them  for  goods  sold  in  Latin  America  have  been  "frozen”  be- 
cause of  exchange  difficulties.  Moreover,  a large  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  invested  by  United  States  citizens  in  Latin  America  is 
in  partial  or  complete  default.  The  revenues  of  Latin  American 
governments  are  in  a precarious  condition,  while  the  standard  of  living 
in  many  American  countries  has  been  seriously  lowered. 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  trade  relationship  be- 
tween Latin  America  and  the  United  States  following  the  World  War 
was  abnormal,  and  it  is  not  necessarily  concerned  in  restoring  the 
particular  situation  existing  before  1929.  It  recognizes  also  that  the 
United  States  is  already  importing  more  from  Latin  America  than  it 
exports  to  that  area  as  a whole,  and  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  Latin 
American  exports  to  the  United  States  are  on  its  free  list.  Despite 
these  considerations,  the  Committee  believes  that  it  is  possible  and 
essential  to  increase  the  present  flow  of  goods  between  the  American 
countries.  It  believes  that  while  final  action  must  be  reserved  to  inter- 
governmental negotiations,  the  Montevideo  Conference  has  a unique 
oppormnitv  to  define  the  principles  which  such  negotiations  might 
follow.  The  Committee  urges  the  adoption  of  a declaration  to  the 
effect  that  tariffs  should  be  reduced  by  reciprociry  agreements  of  a 
bilateral  or  regional  nature  and  that  commercial  treaties  should  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  international  planning  and  of  organizing 
a rationalized  foreign  trade.  The  Committee  also  recommends  that 
the  Conference  define  the  conditions  under  which  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause  should  be  modified  in  order  to  make  international  plan- 
ning feasible. 

Foreign  Loans 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  serious  difficulties  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  foreign  loans.  These  difficulties  relate  to  present  de- 
faults, to  conditions  under  which  these  loans  were  originally  issued, 
and  to  other  factors,  into  which  we  believe  the  Conference,  as  such, 
can  not  profitably  inquire.  At  the  same  time  the  Committee  favors 
the  adoption  of  a declaration  that  no  government  should  employ 
armed  force  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  any  debt,  and  also  that  no 
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American  state  should,  other  things  being  equal,  discriminate  against 
an  American  in  favor  of  a non-American  creditor. 

V.  The  Commercial  Policy  of  the  United  States 

The  Committee  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  its  belief  that  Pan- 
Americanism  will  remain  a meaningless  platitude  unless  the  leading 
governments  make  a determined  effort  to  give  effect  to  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Pan-American  conferences.  So  far  as  economic  and  fi- 
nancial questions  are  concerned,  the  key  is  held  by  the  United  States, 
a country  having  a greater  population  and  greater  financial  strength 
than  all  of  the  other  American  states  combined.  The  real  test  of  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  improve  inter-American  relations  de- 
pends, in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  upon  its  willingness  to  enter 
into  equitable  trade  agreements,  for  example  with  Cuba  and  Argen- 
tina. The  outstanding  difficulty  in  meeting  the  Cuban  and  Argentine 
problems  lies  in  the  fact  that  both  countries  export  products  which 
compete  directly  with  United  States  products.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
sweeping  reduction  of  tariff  duties  at  this  juncture  v/ould  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  present  recovery  program.  But  to 
the  Committee  it  is  equally  obvious  that  this  program  will  not  succeed 
in  solving  the  unemployment  problem  unless  it  develops  foreign 
markets  along  rationalized  lines.  Any  admission  of  foreign  goods 
may  inflict  a measure  of  injury  on  certain  interests,  but  if  such  ad- 
mission is  accompanied  by  a substantial  increase  in  exports,  enlarged 
purchasing  power  and  a rise  in  the  general  price  level  will  result. 
The  Committee  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  make  specified  increases 
in  certain  imports  from  Cuba  and  Argentina  without  adversely  affect- 
ing any  major  industrial  or  agricultural  interest,  while  at  the  same  time 
stimulating  certain  exports. 

Finally,  the  Committee  would  stress  the  fact  that  although  the  con- 
clusion of  trade  agreements  with  Latin  America  is  important  both  on 
commercial  and  political  grounds,  Latin  America  can  not  become  as 
great  a market  for  the  United  States  as  the  more  industrialized  parts 
of  the  world.  For  this  reason  the  Committee  believes  that  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  best  be  served  by  a general 
increase  in  world  trade  and  the  world  price  level.  Consequently  it 
would  view  the  conclusion  of  Latin  American  trade  treaties  merely  as 
a prelude  to  more  extensive  tariff  negotiations  with  other  countries. 
Pan-Americanism,  whether  in  its  commercial  or  political  aspects, 
should  not  be  regarded  as  antagonistic,  but  rather  as  supplementary, 
to  wider  forms  of  international  cooperation. 

October  29,  1933 
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